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BOOK REVIEWS. 457 

Die Entwickelung des Causalproblems in der Philosophie seit Kant. Studien 
zur Orientirung iiber die Aufgaben der Metaphysik und Erkenntnisslehre. 
(Part II.) By Dr. Edmund Koenig. Leipsic : Otto Wigand. 

The present work forms the conclusion of a volume published by Dr. Koenig 
in 1888, entitled Die Entwickelung des Causalproblems von Cartesius bis Kant. This 
same subject is here pursued in the history of modern philosophy since Kant. 

The problem of causality, according to Dr. Koenig, has two aspects, an epis- 
temological and a metaphysical. The pre-Kantian efforts dealt chiefly with the 
latter, the post-Kantian more principally with the former. The latter, the meta- 
physical question, is, How do things in the world of reality produce effects in one 
another? The former, or that which relates to the theory of knowledge, is, (1) 
What is the logical foundation of the idea of causality, what do we imply when we 
set up two objects as cause and effect, and (2) By what right and to what extent are 
we justified in imputing to the axiom of causality an objective validity ? With re- 
spect to the latter, the epistemological, point of view, Hume and Kant believed they 
had established indisputably that experience as given does not furnish sufficient 
grounds either for the idea or the axiom of causality. On the other hand, others, 
like Maine de Biran, Schopenhauer, and Trendelenburg, hold, that causality is 
given us in experience, that we apprehend the causal relation subsisting between 
things, together with the things. Herbart maintains that the idea of the causal re- 
lation has been reached by the logical elaboration of experience in conformity with 
the general laws of logical thought. Mill and Spencer see in this idea an element 
that goes beyond experience, but justify it only psychologically, not logically. Ac- 
cording to Lotze, Riehl, Wundt, v. Hartmann, Volkelt, the idea is either wholly or 
partly of intellectual origin. Finally, Comte and a few modern scientists look upon 
the idea of causality as logically valueless and scientifically superfluous 

This is, in brief, the opinions of the greatest thinkers whom Koenig treats of, 
respecting the logical composition of the idea of causality. But another question, 
that namely as to the character of the relation in which in the causal judgment the 
notions of the concrete causes and their effects exist, is one closely allied with this. 
Some hold, (Trendelenburg, Goering, Herbart, Hamilton, Spencer,) that the rela- 
tion is one of identity ; others that it is synthetical. This aspect is also developed 
in connection with the last-named thinkers. 

With respect to the axiom of causality, we find diametrically opposed to each 
other the doctrines of empiricism and apriorism ; but a number of intermediate 
opinions have also established themselves. Of the first, Schopenhauer, Lotze, and 
Volkelt are representatives, but only the theory of the first-named is developed at 
length. The empiricism of Mill and Goering meets with exhaustive treatment, as 
does the opposed view of Laas, Riehl, and Wundt and the conciliatory view of 
Spencer. 

With respect to the metaphysical aspect of the question, above-mentioned, we 
find the modes of conception of phenomenalism and realism opposed. The latter 
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only is, in the nature of its doctrine, required to explain ontologically the coming 
about of the causal relation in reality ; the former does not recognise Being in it- 
self, and hence there can be no causal connection of such. Schopenhauer's attempt 
(the view of the forces of nature as the emanation of a Universal Will), and the 
splendid ontological theories of Herbart and Lotze are regarded by Dr. Koenig as 
being no more a solution of the problem than were the efforts of their famous prede- 
cessors Spinoza, Malebranche, and Leibnitz. These dogmatic realists, as Koenig 
calls them, proceed from the assumption of the knowableness of the absolute ; op- 
posed to them, in this regard, are Spencer, Von Hartmann, and Volkelt, the critical 
realists, the first of whom gives an ontology that is a vague and metaphysical ren- 
dering of the principle of the conservation of energy, the two last of whom impute 
a transcendental ontological significance to the idea of causality. 

The connection, Dr. Koenig concludes, is thus apparent and definite between 
the metaphysical and epistemological divisions of the question. The ontologist, 
unless he proceed dogmatically, must prove, that the notion of causality in the 
form in which critical analysis has established it as a valid and indispensable em- 
pirical idea, calls inevitably for the notion of an absolute reality and of a state of 
things in that reality corresponding to the forms of the connection given. There- 
fore, the logical analysis of the idea of causality is in any philosophy, pre-eminently 
determinative of its whole position and bearing. 

On the whole, then, in the treatment of the problem forming the subject of 
this work, four comparatively independent views are found opposed to one another 
and considered in this opposition ; viz., Sensualism and Intellectualism, Positivism 
and Rationalism, Empiricism and Apriorism, Realism and Phenomenalism. The 
author views the result of his researches to be, the proof of the untenability of Sen- 
sualism, Rationalism, Empiricism, and Realism, so far as this, by an historico- 
critical analysis, is possible. 

This is but a brief sketch of the treatment pursued by the author. The au- 
thor's own view has been barely hinted at. He is a Kantian. He calls himself a 
"transcendental idealist." Dr. Koenig's developments, appreciative, acute and 
pointed as they are, are too detailed and exhaustive to be separately taken into dis- 
cussion here ; but we may illustrate his point of view by a summary of a few re- 
marks of his on the ontological problem as solved by physics. They are as follows. 

The natural modes of thought cling irresistibly to the notion of a constant sub- 
stratum ; this being so, how does process, how does change spring from an invari- 
ability of existence ? Physical science answers, by force ; which exists as a con- 
stant potentiality of the substratum, is now active, now latent. Dr. Koenig main- 
tains that in this physical science accomplishes nothing towards the solution of the 
present problem ; it does not by its notion of force make intelligible the acting, of 
bodies on each other, for when it comes to define the mode of action of force it in- 
volves itself in hopeless difficulties. What is the consequence then, of this dilem- 
ma of science, where it can neither render plain the " nature" of the material sub- 
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stratum, nor the nature of " force," which is, so to speak, the source of the activity 
of the substratum ? It is either agnosticism, which places limits to our knowledge, 
and which Dr. Koenig rejects as unbecoming true thought, or it is that theory 
which regards the phenomena alone as real and views the concepts of theoretical 
physics as the mere shifts and helps of thought whereby we bring the phenomena 
into connection with one another. This latter view also Dr. Koenig cannot accept. 
His express contention is, that we can interpret, ontologically, the phenomena of 
reality by the notions of substance, force, etc. ; he holds that the position of trans- 
cendental idealism is the correct theory here, the position namely that matter and 
force conceived as transcendent, independent entities cannot be thought away, be- 
cause substantiality and causality are farms of transcendental apperception, which 
alone can make nature an object of cognition; matter and force must, for purposes of 
empiric observation, of necessity possess the same reality as phenomena themselves. 

In connection with this subject Dr. Koenig contests Mach's doctrine, that 
natural laws are simple economical descriptions of phenomena ; he contends that 
"law" is the foundation of natural science, and particularly so the law of caus- 
ality. 

This, however, does not say much. For the formal laws in themselves are 
empty. The law, the axiom of causality may, a priori, be without exception ; but 
this circumstance, the conviction we may call it, offers us no hold on nature. When 
we investigate nature we have to perceive definite facts; about which we formulate 
particular laws or statements. The law of causality, however, does not help us to 
discern the determinative facts or features of any phenomenon. It simply says that 
if we have hit upon the determinative facts and formulated a law describing them, 
that law holds good throughout all nature. But what is to tell us 70/iat the charac- 
teristic and determinative features of a given event are and when we have lighted 
on them ? The law of causality ? Surely not. The law of causality cannot tell 
us that for falling bodies v=gt, i. e. that t is decisive. It simply says that when 
once this fact has been discerned it holds universally good. But it would have as- 
serted the same thing with regard to Galileo's first (false) assumption, namely that 
v=sCs. If, then, the law. of causality cannot tell us what those features are be- 
tween which the causal connection is assumed to exist, what is to tell us ? Our ob- 
servation simply, which must be tested by experience. But our observation has no 
limits placed to it except this, that it shall select some fact that represents the phe- 
nomenon and best and most easily enables us to represent it. And there is nothing 
that requires that there should be only one feature or one aspect of an event by 
which it is representable ; there may be several, as the development of science 
proves. Accordingly, what selection we make may depend on arbitrary and histor- 
ical circumstances. And this, as we take it, is Prof. Mach's contention. If it is 
true, Dr. Koenig's criticism of Mach's view does not hold in its whole extent. 

Dr. Koenig's treatment of the separate representative thinkers is exhaustive 
and in an eminent degree scientific. His work is distinguished by accuracy and 
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pointedness of characterisation, and by special knowledge of great range. It is a 
valuable contribution which he has given us, to the study of the theory of knowl- 
edge and metaphysics, and he has been true to his promise, as'we judge, critically 
to discuss and not summarily to dispose of the opinions of others. /ucpn. 

Eine neue Darstellung der Leibnizischen Monadenlehre auf Grund der 
Quellen. By Eduaril Dillmann. Leipsic : O. R. Reisland, 1891. 

The author is an admirer of Leibnitz's monadology which he considers as "the 
most beautiful, most perfect fruit of philosophic thought and the most glorious sys- 
tem to be found in the history of philosophy." This enthusiasm however is not 
shown in panegyrics but in a careful investigation of the great master's work and 
we should scarcely know the attitude of the author toward the philosopher whose 
thoughts he discusses, if he did not give vent to his feelings in a few sentences of 
the concluding chapter. The rest of the book consists of purely critical and historical 
studies by a sober and cool-headed scholar. Leibnitz's system as it is represented 
in our histories of philosophy and as it is currently conceived lacks a unitary and 
leading idea, so that many of its most fundamental propositions appear to be at va- 
riance. Mr. Dillmann maintains that Leibnitz's philosophy as it really is does not 
lack this unity ; he has made an extensive and most diligent study of Leibnitz's works 
and proves with great plausibility through the assistance of many pertinent quota- 
tions the justice of his cause. 

Leibnitz's monadology is according to Dillmann essentially a conciliatory sys- 
tem. It attempts to reconcile the world-conceptions of his time. The mechanical 
explanation of nature as it was proposed in modern times and according to which all 
processes should be conceived as motions of bodies is harmonised with the formalistic 
view:; of classical antiquity and of the schoolmen which seeks for the causes of all 
phenomena in substantial forms. In aiming at such a combination, he had to show 
that all single phenomena of bodies and also their qualities had some ground and 
that the principle of the body itself consisted in a substantial form. This led him 
to conceive of bodies and of all things not as phenomena of an external world but 
as representations in the mind, and thus an entirely new standpoint was gained (p. 
511). Representations are the inner states of Monads (p. 318). Monads are sub- 
stances because representations are units ; for representations are the many expressed 
in a unity (p. 319). Every monad is a concentration of the universe (p. 313). It is 
as if God had multiplied the universe as often as there are souls (p. 314). Every 
substance is a little world in itself, expressing the great world of the universe. The 
substance imitates in its little world what God does in the universe (p. 313). 

Leibnitz's God-idea has suffered most from a misconception of the fundamental 
idea of his system. Dillmann declares that the traditional view, especially Fischer's. 
is in conflict with the philosopher's own words. While Fischer says that Leibnitz's 
God has created the substances and arbitrarily endowed them with their natures, 
Dillmann maintains on the ground of ample quotations that Leibnitz considers the 



